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gathered in final session at Miss Hewins' 
Round Table sends affectionate greetings 
to its honored president. It desires 
to express its grateful appreciation of 
her early recognition of the library's part 
in the education of children and her valued 
contributions, of which Mr. Chapman's in- 
spiring paper on children's reading is one 
more reminder." 

After a story by Miss Shedlock, "To 
your good health," and a vote of thanks to 
her for the pleasure and inspiration she 
had given, the meeting was adjourned! 

BUSINESS MEETING 
At a short business meeting held Friday 
morning, June 30, the following officers 
were elected: 



Chairman, Alice M. Jordan, Boston Pub- 
lic Library; vice-chairman, Alice I. Hazel- 
tine, St. Louis Public Library; secretary, 
Rosina C. Gymer, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary; advisory board, Richard R. Bowker, 
Library Journal, New York, and Edith 
Tobitt, Omaha Public Library. 

A proposed letter to be addressed to the 
American Booksellers' Association con- 
cerning better binding for children's books 
was discussed. A committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter and re- 
port next year. 

Jessie G. Sibley, Secretary. 
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The College and Reference Section met 
in the Auditorium on Wednesday after- 
noon, June 28, William M. Hepburn, li- 
brarian of Purdue University, chairman of 
the Section, presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN: The general subject 
of the afternoon is as stated in the printed 
program "Research facilities in American 
libraries." This is not a new topic, but 
old subjects constantly recur and new 
things have to be said about them. The 
subject has also been referred to by other 
speakers at this conference, notably by 
Mr. Bishop in his paper "Leadership 
through learning." We will let our pro- 
gram speak for itself and after the three 
formal papers are presented we hope for 
an interesting and profitable discussion. 
I will now call upon Dr. Walter Lichten- 
stein, of Northwestern University, for his 
paper on "Possible results of the European 
war on the European book market." 
(See p. 200) 

The CHAIRMAN: In working up the 
program the committee were fortunate to 
find one who had been thinking and work- 
ing along the same line in her own special 
field and they are pleased to be able to 
present a paper by Miss Adelaide R. Hasse, 
chief of the Documents Division, New 



York Public Library, on "Library prepared- 
ness in the fields of economics and sociol- 
ogy." 

(See p. 202) 

The CHAIRMAN: Among the formal 
papers, we wished to have a statement 
from a practical worker in the field of re- 
search, a statement of what library re- 
search means to the practical scientific 
worker, and we were able to secure such 
a paper. 

Dr. Walter T. Swingle of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, in co- 
operation with Mrs. Swingle, has prepared 
for us a paper on "The utilization of 
photographic methods in library research 
work with especial reference to natural 
science." 

(See p. 194) 

After the reading of the formal papers 
there was a spirited discussion of which 
the following is a condensed report. 

Dr. SWINGLE: In reply to the question 
of Mr. Bishop, I would say that it was im- 
portant to have a list of the Chinese books 
in Washington and in other great libraries 
of the country. The Department of Agri- 
culture is spending thousands of dollars 
in investigations on the economic plants of 
China. It seems ridiculous to speak of 
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China's books as having a practical bear- 
ing on practical things, but I can assure 
you that they are most important. There 
existed in the Library of Congress a 
manuscript list of the books needed. There 
existed in Chicago two lists; those three 
lists contain nine-tenths of all the Chinese 
books in America. By the photostat we 
were able to reproduce all three lists and 
place them at the disposal of the Library 
of Congress and of our own Department. 
I need hardly mention how invaluable the 
photographic method is in reproducing 
such material as Arabic and Chinese, 
where you cannot use the typewriter and 
where the ordinary methods of copying 
are useless. It copies in any language. 
We are using our photostat instead of 
hiring expert copyists; it is much cheaper. 

Dr. ANDREWS: In connection with Dr. 
Lichtenstein's paper, where the interest of 
the John Crerar was direct and very per- 
sonal, I would simply confirm and agree 
with his statements. I would state for 
the information of my colleagues that 
realizing the prospects of having such op- 
portunities, I suggested to our board, and 
they accepted the suggestion, that we 
store up our regular appropriations, which 
we have not been able to spend because of 
the lack of supplies from the Central 
States of Europe, to meet the opportuni- 
ties as they occur. Whether you will con- 
sider this sufficient preparedness for the 
opportunities remains to be seen, but at 
any rate it is all that a library facing an 
expenditure of nearly a million dollars for 
its building feels that it could do. 

Miss Hasse's paper brought to my mind 
a very interesting incident, which to me 
disproves the statement we often hear that 
the value of our older books diminishes 
rapidly, and that it almost ceases to exist 
at the end of ten years. You have all 
heard the advice of the scientist to his 
library friend, "After ten years put the 
books in the cellar." We had a call for 
information in regard to the manufacture 
of certain basic substances for the de- 
velopment of the dye-stuff industry in this 
country. To our amazement we found 



that the later publications practically 
ignored those basic processes. They were 
assumed to be matters of common knowl- 
edge. We found that our modern text- 
books on the dyestuff industry did not 
contain the basic processes for these basic 
substances, and we had to go back to 
books of the seventies and eighties to get 
the material that our readers wanted. I 
hope that you will, therefore, take confi- 
dence in the value of our collections as 
collections, and I hope also that you will 
find opportunities to use them. 

I wish Miss Hasse had given us some 
hints as to how this material should be 
used in cooperation. We have, for in- 
stance, given orders to dealers in Ger- 
many, in Prance, in Italy and in England 
to collect for the John Crerar Library all 
material not evidently ephemeral on the 
economic, social and technical sides of the 
war. Now, how are we to bring that into 
best use in this country? I wish Miss 
Hasse had gone on and given us some 
definite pointers, whether by cooperative 
cataloging, whether by a revised list of 
our special collections, how we might tie 
up these little collections of ours with the 
collections being made elsewhere, so that 
the scholars who do have the needs which 
she so ably presented can find the ma- 
terial they want. 

As to Dr. Swingle's paper, I quite agree 
as to the importance of these photographic 
methods. In connection with Mr. Gould's 
report of the Committee on co-ordination 
in inter-library loans, I commented that 
it did not sufficiently emphasize the im- 
portance of these photographic methods 
as extending the field of work which we 
have been trying to do in the past almost 
exclusively by inter-library loans. The 
irter-library loan system has its limits, 
most decidedly. We cannot loan every 
book to every scholar throughout the 
country. Some of us have provisions in 
our foundations which forbid; many have 
conditions of use in our own territory 
which forbid; others have limitations of 
other kinds. Now, the photographic re- 
production does solve many of those dif- 
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Acuities. The rare books which we could 
hardly trust to the express companies or 
the mails we can reproduce in this way, 
or the book which is in very frequent de- 
mand, and which we ought not to allow to 
go because of this fact. Particularly we 
should not run the risk of losing our 
periodicals by loaning them to a reader 
who wants a particular paper, where the 
expressage on the bulky volume will be 
more than the cost of the reproduction of 
the paper. 

And now I want to turn to the partic- 
ular point I wanted to bring before you, 
and that is, the value of the union lists of 
periodicals to the scholar. I think, as 
Miss Hasse intimated we have in this 
country a good deal of material; the dif- 
ficulty is to use it, to know where it is 
and to find it for use, and it seems to 
me that the union list is one of the most 
valuable tools for that purpose. I accepted 
membership on a committee to attempt to 
obtain a general list of all the periodicals 
in the country which we hoped to have 
published by the Library of Congress. In 
that hope we have been disappointed. 
When we were told the conditions under 
which it would have to be made, the high 
standard of perfection which the staff of 
the Library of Congress place before them 
in their preparation, I realized that we 
could not expect it, not at least, in the 
life times of most of those present. If 
you are to put in the title of every period- 
ical with absolute bibliographical ac- 
curacy, and estimate that these titles will 
amount to very nearly one hundred thou- 
sand, you have a problem which certainly 
every librarian will hesitate to attack. 

The Committee then took up the ques- 
tion of the division of the union list into 
sections. We have made some progress 
and we have met also in some sections 
with discouragements. The Section may 
like to know that there are prospects of 
obtaining portions of this list under the 
different subjects. Dr. Lichtenstein, for 
instance, has charge of the preparation of 
a union list of historical periodicals which 
will meet the demands of the students of 



history. Mr. Cutter has in preparation a 
list of the technical periodicals, which 
ought to meet the needs of a great 
many. The Agricultural Libraries Section 
of the Association has had under discus- 
sion, and I hope will bring to fruition, 
plans for a checklist of the agricultural 
periodicals. The medical societies have 
under discussion and partly prepared a 
checklist of the medical periodicals. In- 
deed, I understand that their interest is 
so great that the Boston Medical Society 
i3 not content to wait for the general list, 
but has in preparation a local list of the 
medical periodicals available in that vi- 
cinity. 

And last, but not least in interest, 
though smallest in extent, the mathe- 
matics teachers have felt this need, which 
I tried to emphasize, and have under dis- 
cussion plans for a checklist of the mathe- 
matical periodicals. More than that, when 
we come to the general periodicals, where 
we cannot hope to interest very many 
workers, we may perhaps succeed by re- 
verting to the system of local lists. 

I happen to know that there is in prepa- 
ration in Boston a general list; that there 
is in Illinois for the libraries connected 
with the University a local list, and there 
is under discussion at least the reissue of 
the Chicago list. I have also under dis- 
cussion the question of cooperation in a 
general list in somewhat different form 
than those I have outlined through a cen- 
tral printing bureau, which shall print 
sections and local lists, as desired. I think 
that the mere enumeration of these lists, 
or proposed lists, proves my thesis that 
the union list of periodicals is a valuable 
tool for scholars and that it should be 
encouraged. 

Miss KELSO: I want to ask this as- 
semblage if I may speak on behalf of a 
large part of this gathering — the ordinary 
man in the ranks — the general librarian. 
These plans are for the highest court of- 
ficers. I think the greater number of those 
in attendance here have to do with a small 
part of this problem, in little towns where 
industries are at work. We need advice 
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and mobilization and we are told that 
there will be a list, and to the ordinary 
infantry body such a list is very little 
good in mobilization times. It is the 
equipment — the ability to answer the per- 
sonal question. I am fortunate enough to 
live within reach of that great central 
arsenal, the New York Public Library 
Document Division, and it seems to me 
this Section and the several libraries, in- 
stead of making lists, should mobilize for 
the benefit of these others, so that the 
smaller libraries can write to these cen- 
tral bureaus and find out where such ma- 
terial is available. Now, instead of lists, 
we ought to give a little more personal 
help, ought to have a little more communi- 
cation with these people. What good are 
these lists to the ordinary town? There 
must be some connection between the 
town and the money it has spent. In the 
smallest town there is some man who 
stands high for his original scientific work; 
and he is a good business man, and wants 
information, but when he asks for it he 
gets a list of all the scientific resources 
of this country. 

Mr. J. I. WYER: I would like to ask a 
question about those Japanese and Chinese 
books. I assume that even in their repro- 
duced form, before they are thoroughly 
available for workers they have to be trans- 
lated, and that this translation probably 
costs something. Now, take the expense of 
reproducing those books, the traveling ex- 
penses, the photostat to reproduce them 
with, the photostat material that is re- 
quired, the general sum total of all ex- 
penses necessary to make one or two or 
at most three copies of these books— if 
you took the money necessary to repro- 
duce a book, the net cost of it reproduced 
by the photostat, and the translation of 
it, afterwards, how far would it go to- 
ward the printing of an edition which 
would be available generally throughout 
the country? 

Dr. SWINGLE: It would go a very lit- 
tle distance indeed, because the cost of 
this photostat reproduction is very low. 
In many cases it is impossible or unneces- 



sary to translate the whole work; the 
translation of such languages on technical 
subjects is very difficult. We have a trans- 
lator go through a book and translate a 
single paragraph, the one we must have. 
In the case of this Bulletin there was not 
a copy in North America, so in that par- 
ticular case every word has been trans- 
lated. The lithographic subjects alone, a 
single plate, would cost $50, and there are 
a dozen lithographic plates in that Bul- 
letin. Any additional copies can be re- 
produced by the photostat at a reason- 
able rate. 

Dr. RICHARDSON: There is a marked 
line of distinction between research and 
the general promotion of knowledge. There 
are two tasks for humanity: one is to find 
out new Ideas, and the other is to mul- 
tiply those ideas for every individual of 
the human race, so far as it can be done. 
Those two are clearly distinguished tasks 
— the task of research and the task of the 
propagation of knowledge. You cannot 
propagate your ideas until you get them, 
and the great trouble with our United 
States civilization is that we try to propa- 
gate ideas before we get them. The point 
here is not to furnish material for town 
libraries or the small public libraries: it 
is to furnish the fundamental material 
— the Japanese and Chinese or other books 
absolutely essential for the developing of 
new ideas. It is the research facilities in 
American libraries which is our subject 
this afternoon. I venture to say that the 
two most essential things for the promot- 
ing of research facilities for American li- 
braries are those referred to in the very 
best form this afternoon; that is to say, 
the photostat reproductions and the joint 
list. With them is closely united the mat- 
ter of purchasing, which has already been 
referred to. 

Now, we are talking about preparedness, 
the type of preparedness which depends 
on the guns, and the men behind the guns, 
but the lesson of this war is that you 
must have no end of ammunition or the 
guns and the men are of no use. The 
facilities of the libraries are the muni- 
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tions of research in this country at the 
present time, and the problem is how to 
get munitions enough for the men we have 
been developing, to use for the produc- 
tion of new knowledge. That is the be- 
ginning, middle and end of the problem of 
research in America at the present time. 
We may talk all we please about what we 
are going to do after this war, the exhaus- 
tion of the countries at war, and the stim- 
ulus to this country, but we cannot do any- 
thing in research unless we have muni- 
tions, and the way is threefold. The first 
is the purchase of research material. In 
the second place we have revolutionized 
the purchasing system by the photostat, 
and we are way behind the times if we 
do not recognize what Dr. Swingle has 
set forth — that we have revolutionized the 
method of acquiring research material 
through the photostat. The third method 
is inter-library loans, and the only pos- 
sible way of utilizing that is the co-oper- 
ative list about which Dr. Andrews has 
been telling us. Therefore purchasing after 
the war, the photostat, and the coopera- 
tive index are the essential methods of 
getting preparedness in the matter of re- 
search material at the present time. There 
is no getting away from it. 

I am tremendously interested in what 
Dr. Swingle said, because if you go over 
to Princeton tomorrow you will find that 
we have made a specialty of an exhibi- 
tion of photostatic material, showing what 
can be done in the way of ordinary re- 
production; what can be done for the ad- 
vantage of the administration, cataloging 
department, reference department, and so 
on. We are publishing a little monograph 
in connection with it, showing some of the 
things on which Dr. Swingle laid stress, 
in a very much less thorough way but 
covering the surface of the ground. For 
example, in the last two or three months 
there have been four cases of absolutely 
unique books which have been borrowed 
by professors in the University for use 
because they could not find any other 
copies in America. They had been trying 
for months and years to buy copies but 



they finally had to borrow the books. We 
made a copy with the photostat in each 
case. The professors have the leisurely 
use of the copy and we have added it to 
our files, and at the same time we sent to 
the library from whence the book came a 
letter stating that if they have a call for 
it they might refer the inquirer to us 
and we would loan our photostat copy in 
consideration of their courtesy in loaning 
the original to us. At a cost of $6 we 
copied three books which would have cost 
$40. That sort of thing happens all the 
time. 

Just as we were getting up this little 
report to go with this exhibition a letter 
was brought in, stating that a gentleman 
in Glasgow said he could not borrow cer- 
tain books, could not buy them from Ger- 
many, and needed them immediately for 
his work. One was a small book but the 
man in Glasgow could not get it. Money 
was no object. We had the book and I 
had a copy made by the photostat. In 
two hours the ninety pages were repro- 
duced and everything was in shape; the 
cost amounted to $1.93 for the ninety 
pages. That sort of thing could be ap- 
plied in a large way to the archival docu- 
ments; take the collections Dr. Lichten- 
stein spoke of — magnificent collections. 
We need the cooperation through Dr. An- 
drews' lists, so that we will not be dupli- 
cating but will supplement each other, and 
we need some system of reproducing 
archival documents and a catalog of the 
photostat reproductions. The American 
Library Institute has been feeling its way. 
Mr. Gould has been one of the foremost 
promoters, and he and Mr. Montgomery 
have been aiming at cooperative catalog- 
ing of photostat reproductions. It would 
be. a big proposition, but one of the most 
valuable things that could be done. Money 
spent in this way would go ten times as 
far as any of the casual money we are 
throwing into the proposition now could 
go. 

The librarian of the American Bankers' 
Association asked how to obtain theses 
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which are not yet in print. She was in- 
formed that the way was to have them 
photostated. 

Mr. H. H. B. MEYER: It seems to me 
that the question is: Where is this lady 
to find the dissertation that she is after? 
We have the same difficulty confronting 
ub in the case of miscellaneous books. I 
understand that the union lists which are 
in preparation are union lists of serials 
and periodicals. With the great mass of 
books we cannot take care of them all by 
any union list or general catalog. It is 
too large a problem. They might be han- 
dled in what might be called "carload 
lots," if we were to get up a list (I am go- 
ing to suggest another list), a list of sub- 
jects, and under each subject the name of 
the library in the United States that is 
strong in that subject. A little of this 
has been done in the case of Dr. John- 
ston's "Special collections in American 
libraries." I can speak for the Library of 
Congress that this is a very good presen- 
tation of the special collections in the 
Library of Congress up to the time of pub- 
lication, but it by no means indicates the 
research facilities of the Library of Con- 
gress. The list I have in mind would 
do that. Under every subject that the 
library is strong in its name could appear. 
It would be a brief list, the briefer the 
better and the easier to make, and that 
would be a thing that could be put in the 
hand of the very small library and meet 
the possible need of a scholar or business 
man or expert in any particular line who 
may be located in the immediate vicinity 
of that library. Then the question could 
be answered, "How am I going to know 
where there is a good collection on this, 
that or the other?" This list would an- 
swer the question and the rest ought to 
follow from correspondence. 

Mr. GEROULD: We now have lists of 
special collections printed in our library 
report. We know of what tremendous 
value the catalog of the Dante Collection 
at Cornell has been to the scholarship of 
the country. Cornell has printed other 
lists and has still other lists in prepara- 



tion. A number of other libraries have 
done this. It does not seem that we have 
begun to do in this line the things that 
ought to be done. We ourselves have a 
list in a single field which we hope to 
publish this fall, and I think we shall 
do other things in this line, but if Har- 
vard, for example, could publish a list of 
some of the collections of tremendous rich- 
ness which they have in that library that 
would be doing a service to the scholar- 
ship of the country very much out of pro- 
portion to the cost of that service. 

Just a word in regard to this photostat 
work: a single example of how the thing 
actually works out in practice. It hap- 
pened that we came into possession, a few 
months ago, of a manuscript diary of one 
of the sessions of the Long Parliament. 
We wanted to publish it, but before doing 
so a collation of that manuscript with the 
other manuscript diaries of the same pe- 
riod was necessary. Two diaries are al- 
ready published. There is a manuscript 
of the same session in the Massachusetts 
Historical Library; there is one in Trinity 
College, Dublin; one in the British Mu- 
seum and another at Berlin. We borrowed 
the Massachusetts manuscript but that 
would have been relatively valueless for 
collation without the ability to use the 
others. By the photographic process we 
secured, for a relatively small sum, copies 
of the Dublin manuscript, of the Berlin 
manuscript and the British Museum manu- 
script and now we have copies of all the 
available diaries of the Long Parliament 
in our library, where the man who is in- 
terested in that field can work on them. 
That saved that man at least two summers' 
work abroad, and it gave him his material 
in a much more satisfactory shape than 
if he had used the manuscripts themselves. 
The text is clearer and he is able to col- 
late the one with the other directly, with- 
out copying them. I feel confident that 
there is no single invention which has 
added so much to the possibilities of 
American scholarship as this photographic 
method. 

Mr. H. O. BRIGHAM: Bearing on the 
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idea suggested by Mr. Gerould you may 
be interested to know that at Providence 
the librarians looked over the library re- 
sources, and formulated a list of subjects 
two or three hundred in number. We 
tried to ascertain the number of subjects 
that were absolutely lacking in our col- 
lections. We found it rather interesting 
to know that we did not have anywhere 
near a complete list. We found a dis- 
crepancy in naval history, but it so hap- 
pens that thirty-six miles south of us is 
the Naval War College, with a magnificent 
collection of books on Naval history. That 
list will eventually be printed in the Provi- 
dence Public Library Bulletin. Suppose 
you do that at thirty or forty centers in 
the country, then consolidate, and you 
have the problem worked out with the 
least amount of friction, with the persons 
directly in charge of the collections pass- 
ing upon each group in his locality. A 
combined list including the cities of Bos- 
ton, Providence and Worcester, all within 
an hour's train ride, will show a large col- 
lection of rarities along specific lines. I 
do not need to name them; you know the 
collections. 

Mr. E. P. STEVENS: I know now that 
it was for the express comfort of Miss 
Kelso and the privates in the ranks, the 
foot soldier, that your chairman wrote to 
me in connection with this Section, the 
College and Reference Section, to which I 
did not belong. Our library was not a 
college library: it was not a reference li- 
brary, but is every kind of a library. I 
wrote to the chairman that our library did 
not, strictly speaking, belong in this Sec- 
tion — had never before been let in. So 
I decided there was nothing for me, and 
unless the meeting dragged I would be 
perfectly safe in saying nothing, but when 
Miss Kelso spoke I knew why Mr. Hep- 
burn had sent for me. A very useful man 
among the troops is the one that carries 
the waterbucket to the sidelines, refresh- 
ing the common soldier, and that is where 
we are, and that is what we do. We are 
the foremost reference library, and we 
stop at nothing. This is how we do it: 



We have the greatest resources in the 
country at the Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary. We have a special room devoted 
to fine arts, one to technology, a general 
reference room, a circulating department, 
and a whole lot of other things that be- 
long to the small library. But we dare 
say we do the most extensive work in 
our territory. We have annexed every 
other library within reach. A borrower 
comes to us and asks a question. We 
recognize it is beyond our immediate re- 
sources. We give him a card of intro- 
duction to one of the great collections in 
Greater New York, and he is glad to get 
on a trolley line and go and get that in- 
formation. So we claim the university 
library is always at our beck. A man comes 
in and uses our library as far as our re- 
sources go. We say, "This far we go and 
no further." He wants to pursue a tech- 
nical subject, and we give him an intro- 
duction to Columbia University Library 
and say, "It is such and such a station 
or. the Subway. You can go there tomor- 
row morning just as quickly as you can 
come here." So we often send a man to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts 
when we find we have given him all we 
have got on our premises. We flatter our- 
selves that we are an extension library. 
We assure our friends these resources are 
at their command, and they use them. The 
people to whom we send our friends are 
pleased to have a new patron. They like 
to have business sent to them. They don't 
mind our indulging in these fancies that 
these are all departments of our own li- 
brary. We have splendid collections in 
our departments. There is the Columbia 
University Library; the New York Pub- 
lic Library; there is the Long Island Med- 
ical Society, which does our medical work 
for us, and does it exceedingly well; there 
is the Long Island Historical Society — it 
supplies all our genealogical information 
when a man wants to get up a coat of 
arms for his family — we don't happen to 
have a single family history. Really, the 
small library is not neglected in this Col- 
lege and Reference Section. I wish to 
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pay my tribute to those who have the great 
resources. We take off our hats to those 
in whose class we are not but with whom 
we can cooperate to serve the common peo- 
ple. 

Mr. G. W. LEE: I want to say that it 
is hoped the Boston list will be ready in 
two years; further than that, I hope it 
can be made part and parcel of the na- 
tional scheme, and it is likely we shall 
have to change to a topical list and treat 
it in that way. If any are interested in 
the Boston list I wish they would speak 
to me about it; I would like to keep them 
ir. touch. 

Mr. BRIGHAM: At a joint session of 
the American Association of Lav,' Libraries 
and the National Association of State Li- 
braries the question of the index to legis- 
lation was brought up. It was thought it 
might be brought before this session, and 
as a member of the Committee I want to 



present it to you. It involves a complete 
index to State legislation during the year, 
printed weekly and then annually, at the 
end of the session. There is a real need 
of it; college libraries are keeping track 
of various forms of legislation and also 
getting in touch with the political, social 
and economic problems which arise. This 
process will enable one to trace the his- 
tory of legislation from the beginning. I 
would like to have anyone who so de- 
sires, consult with the members of the 
Committee. 

The nominating committee, consisting 
of Mr. Carl H. Milam, Chairman, Mr. H. E. 
Roelke and Mr. G. G. Wilder, reported the 
name of Mr. Malcolm G. Wyer, librarian 
of the University of Nebraska, as the third 
member of the Committee in charge of the 
Section, and on motion Mr. Wyer was 
unanimously elected, to serve for three 
years. 
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The seventh annual meeting was called 
to order on Tuesday, June 27, 2:30 p. m., 
by the vice-chairman, Miss Agnes Van Val- 
kenburgh, as, owing to serious illness in 
her family, the chairman, Miss Frances 
Simpson, was prevented from attending the 
conference. 

As the minutes of the preceding meeting 
had been printed in the A. L. A. Proceed- 
ings, their reading was dispensed with and, 
no corrections or additions being suggested, 
stood approved. 

The chairman appointed a Nominating 
committee, as follows, to report at the close 
of the session: Miss Mary Emogene Hazel- 
tine, Miss June Richardson Donnelly, Miss 
Harriet B. Gooch. 

The program was then taken up. The 
subject for consideration was a comparison 
of the curricula of library schools and pub- 
lic library training classes. 

"Points of similarity between the two 
types of courses," was treated in a paper 
by Mrs. Harriet P. Sawyer, chief of the in- 



structional department of the St. Louis 
public library. 

(See p. 185) 

Points of difference between the two 
types of courses, was treated in a paper 
by Miss Ernestine Rose, librarian Seward 
Park Branch of the New York public 
library. 

(See p. 189) 

Opening the discussion of the two papers, 
Mr. Frank K. Walter, representing the view- 
point of the library school, said, that to 
his mind, the main cause of misunderstand- 
ing in regard to the courses given by train- 
ing classes and library schools was due to 
an indefiniteness of definition; and that if 
the preparatory function of the training 
class was kept clearly in mind the difficulty 
would be largely done away with; that, in 
reality, the two courses stood to each other 
as those of the high school and the college. 
He added that the library school course 
should become more thorough than it is 



